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The “Lobengrin” Drama. 
I. 


T is the fashion nowadays to treat Lohengrin as an 
un-Wagnerian work of Wagner's, to exclude it— 
together with its predecessors — from the articles 
of one’s faith, if one is a professing Wagnerite ; to 

admit it as just within the limits of toleration, if one is—well, 
the following quotation from Mr J. F. Rowbotham’s singularly 
infelicitous prophecy in the Nineteenth Century of October 1888 
shall explain if one is what: “ But the bubble has at last burst, 
and in a few years’ time, except perhaps the little opera of 
Lohengrin, there will be no tongue left to call attention to the _ 
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high and inflated pretensions which it has been the object of 
these pages to describe.” You see, “the ¢¢/e opera,” and not 
so much dignity even as “the opera Lohengrin,” but “of 
Lohengrin”; as though the subject might have been so very 
much better treated by—we ’ll say, Rossini or Meyerbeer. 

And this is the key of most of the criticism—saving the 
mark—which the poor “little” work is accorded of late years. 
In fact I can remember hearing when I was a boy at school, 
and there was a first talk of importing Lohengrin to London, 
that Wagner had already turned his back on .this opera and 
practically disowned it. This story was revived not long ago, 
upon the publication of the Wagner-Liszt Correspondence, owing 
to an expression of the composer's in a letter dated April 18, 1851 : 
“Recently I glanced through my score of Lohengrin ; it filled 
me with absolute disgust, and my intermittent fits of laughter 
were not of a cheerful kind.” But people, as usual, forgot to 
go a little farther, namely to a letter of May 30, 1853, where 
they would have found Wagner saying: “So much is certain: 
I fully share your predilection for Lohengrin ; it is the best thing 
I have done, so far.” No doubt, its author may have thereafter 
expressed a more derogatory opinion on one or two occasions ; 
but on the one hand we must remember that he had been for 
the most part made heartily sick of his repeated, and repeatedly 
futile attempts to get the work performed according to his views 
—i.e. according to his plainest stage-directions—on the other, 
that he interested himself directly in revivals of Lohengrin at 
Vienna and Munich after his exile was over, and not only wrote 
to Arrigo Boito expressing the liveliest satisfaction with its 
Bolognese production in 1871, but in September 1877—when 
all his dramatic work, excepting the music to Parsifal, was 
completed—he drew up a scheme of future festivals at Bayreuth, 
in which the Flying Dutchman, Tannhiuser and Lohengrin were 
set down for performance in 1880. Needless to say, these 
revivals—or rather, first real productions—did not take place, as 
the poet-composer only lived to see the Parsifal-year of 1882, 
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and the theatre had remained closed between 1876 and the last- 
named date. But, that it was always his intention to mount 
Lohengrin at Bayreuth, the above facts may be left to attest 
beyond dispute; and for my own part I can conceive no worthier 
object, for Frau Wagner and the Verwaltungsrath of the 
Festspiele to take in hand, than the rescue of yet another of 
Wagner's earlier works from the slough of insipidities into which 
the Philistian theatres have plunged it. 

Yet how much inner vitality there must reside in this 
“little opera,” seeing that, despite the cold shoulder of the 
Wagnerite advanced-beyond-all-bearing, and the slow-poisoning 
of our operatic managers (a non-transitive “of,” worse luck !), 
it grows in popular favour day by day. In German-speaking 
towns, I find that whereas in 1886 (the first year of the statistical 
records in the Bayreuth-Taschenkalender) the work was per- 
formed 110 times, and in 1887 it had risen to 157, the figures 
for the year ended last June are 290; whilst in England it has 
gradually crept into the position of an acknowledged rival of 
Faust and Carmen, if even it has not already outstripped them. 
In England this is still more curious, since it seems only the 
other day that our newspapers were belabouring it with some of 
their choicest adjectives. But the reason is not so far to seek. 
So soon as ever folk began to comprehend the s/orvy—at first 
a not so easy matter, with a work performed in a foreign language 
—they promptly gave it a warm place in their affections; for 
Lohengrin is one of those intrinsically simple masterworks which, 
mutilate as you will, you can never rob of their direct appeal 
to the heart. In fact, at this moment it would be difficult to 
name another drama—not even Hamlet, Romeo and /Jultet and 
Goethe’s Faust—which has become so completely a possession 
of the people, of all classes, throughout the entire civilised 
world. 

Obviously we here have something beyond the mere musical 
effect. Tannhiéuser, though dramatically a more powerful work, 
has not as yet been able to take the same hold of people’s hearts, 
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in general—owing undoubtedly to the far more difficult task it 
imposes on the exponent of the title réle ; but its overture obtains 
the suffrages of a far larger public than does that to Lohengrin, 
and many of its separate ‘numbers’ are more widely welcomed 
than any excerpt from the later work. Take Carmen and Faust, 
again: there is scarcely a living soul, except the votaries of 
‘Mrs ’Enery ’Awkins,’ who could not reel you off a tune or 
two from those works, and on the other hand, would be utterly 
nonplused if you asked for the faintest reproduction of a few 
bars from their rival, Lohengrin. But mark the difference in the 
effect produced on the audience! Who ever saw any genuine 
deep emotion excited by either of these two French works; who 
ever saw his neighbours moved to tears by them? Not I, for 
one: whereas there is scarcely a single spectator who is not made 
breathless with excitement as the men on the stage break out into 
cries of wonder at their first espial of the swan-drawn skiff, and the 
moistened eyes at the close of this tragedy must be a matter of 
the most common experience. Without the music, no doubt, the 
story could not move one to the same extent ; but that’s the great 
secret of all Wagner’s work—to a drama that seeds no music, 
no music must be written. And in what other language on earth, 
could have been rendered Lohengrin’s narration of his sending, 
or his farewell words to Elsa, than a language which has the 
power to set itself as an infranchisable barrier between those 
perilously near neighbours, the sublime and the ridiculous? As 
a matter of fact, a great deal of inexpensive wit has been fired off 
at these very situations, and at others like them, by writers who 
find it necessary to somewhat relieve the tedium of their hob- 
nailed articles, and take a mean advantage of their readers being 
withdrawn from the immediate influence of the music. 

I have just said that very few non-professional hearers could 
repeat to one half-a-dozen bars of Lohengrin’s music; but, since 
there is always someone lying in wait to pounce on any admission 
made in a Wagnerian paper, I must hasten to add that Wagner 
never intended they should—at least, not in the form of a complete 
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and separable melody. One must except, of course, the Bridal 
Chorus, which was purposely written in a naive and self-rounded 
form ; and one can easily picture to oneself the youngsters of old- 
world Antwerp learning it up beforehand, for delivery at the 
appointed time. But on the other hand, how many a phrase of 
this music one hears as one leaves the opera-house ; the surrounding 
streets seem alive with that ‘ question-forbiddal’ theme, or that 
‘ Lohengrin-fanfare,’ and if you were to ask any of the hummers 
what they referred to, there is scarcely one but could tell you 
without a moment’s thought. Here, again, we see that it is the 
drama that has filled folk’s minds. 

Now, what is the secret of this drama’s appeal, an appeal to 
which all classes of the audience answer? Of all Wagner’s other 
works that have been given in England, there is only one which 
bids fair to approach this wmzversal popularity, namely the 
Meistersingey—though until that comedy is presented to us in 
an English version as racy as the original dialogue, we cannot 
expect it to obtain its full meed of appreciation. His remaining 
later works are gradually fighting their way against the once 
serried ranks of opposition, and have already won a notable 
victory by gaining to their side one healthy section of the middle 
classes; but it is doubtful whether, with the single exception of 
Swegfried, they will ever in our time attract a shilling-audience. 
There must be something in common, then, between these two 
dramas—Lokengrin and Die Metstersingey—though their musical 
composition was separated by an interval of nearly twenty years. 
In effect, there are ‘wo things common to them: the one is, that 
they both are pre-eminently dramas of the Folk; the other, that 
they are products of a twin-birth. Looked at a little closer, we 
find these two features melting into one, and in their date of birth 
we get the clue to the double problem. To this clue I will 
now address myself. 

In Praeger’s Wagner as [ knew him we are given, on pages 
139-40, an account of an émeute at Leipzig in the month of 
August 1845. The particulars of the affray itself are unimpeach- 
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ably accurate in their reproduction (with the exception of Ronge’s 
name being printed as “Wronger”), for they are drawn from 
Roeckel’s Sachsen’s Erhebung, and we decidedly owe Praeger, 
in this instance, a debt of gratitude for their disinterment. Upon 
referring to the chief Saxon newspaper of the day, the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, 1 find that this brief-lived disturbance 
took place on the twelfth of August; but in a comment upon 
it, two days after the event, that journal significantly remarks 
“When discontent is already very widely spread among the 
masses, the most unlikely occasion suffices to strike the spark.” 
So far we are on historical ground, but Praeger goes on to narrate 
how Wagner “openly denounced” the action of the authorities 
and was “called upon to offer some sort of apology to the 
court”; which I am bound to say I deem apocryphal, for there 
is not one word about it in Roeckel’s. book, and Praeger has 
evidently mixed the matter up with a dispute between Wagner 
and his chief, the Intendant, that occurred some three years later. 
Nevertheless the fact remains, that a first sign of the coming 
storm had been made in Wagner's birthplace; and the conclusion 
is obvious, that it must have considerably exercised his mind.— 
Now let us put dates to their only legitimate use, the tracing 
of causes. Post hoc does not always involve propter hoc, as we 
all know pretty well, but in the present case I think we may 
fairly link the two together. On page 328 et seq. of the Communt- 
cation to my Friends (Prose Works Vol. i) we find Wagner 
saying “Immediately after the conclusion of this task, I obtained 
leave to visit a Bohemian wateringplace, for the benefit of my 
health. . Here, as whenever I could snatch myself away from 
the footlights and my ‘duties’ in their dense atmosphere, I soon 
felt light of heart and gay. . On that pleasure-trip there suddenly 
occurred to me the picture of a comic piece which well might 
form a Satyr-play as pendant to my ‘ Sangerkrieg auf Wartburg’ 
[ie. Zannhiuser|. This was the ‘ Meistersingers of Nuremberg,’ 
with Hans Sachs at their head. I took Hans Sachs as the last 
manifestation of the art-productive spirit of the Folk. . . Such 
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was my swiftly planned, and swiftly traced design. But scarcely 
had I written it down, when peace forsook me until I had 
sketched-out the more detailed plan for Lohengrin. This was 
during the same brief visit to the baths, and despite the doctor’s 
warnings against my engaging in any work of the kind. There 
is something strange in the fact that, at the very time when I 
made that refreshing little excursion into the realms of mirth, I 
was driven back so quickly to the earnest, yearning mood which 
impelled me to the absorbing task of Lohengrin. .. But the core 
that lies beneath the unnatural semblance of our public inter- 
course is unseizable by the power of Mirth . . . thus we are 
driven to a withstanding, whose utterance, in face of modern life, 
can only proclaim itself in tones of yearning and finally of revolt, 
and therefore in a tragic mood.” Here I must explain that the 
“task concluded” was the composition of the music to Tannhéduser, 
the last note of which was written, as we are told, on April 13, 
1845. According to Herr Alois John, in his pamplet Richard 
Wagner in den deutsch-bihmischen Bidern, Wagner's name 
appears on the register of visitors to Marienbad, in Bohemia, 
as having arrived there on July 3, 1845; the day of his departure 
is not given on this local register, but we know from a letter to 
Liszt, dated August 5, 45, that he must have stayed at the 
baths well into the latter month, whilst he tells us in the 
Communication (p. 336): ‘With the finished sketch for the 
poem of Lohengrin I returned to Dresden, in order to produce 
Tannhiiuser,” a production which took place on October 19, 1845, 
and to which it is not likely that much more than a month’s 
preparation would have been accorded by the Intendant. 

We are now in a position to connect the events of the outer 
world with the artist’s inner world of creation; but I must first 
ask for a moment’s attention to two other brief extracts from the 
Communication (pages 286 and 288): “If I seek to gain myself 
a fairly satisfactory explanation of the artistic faculty, I can only 
do so by attributing it chiefly to the force of the receptive 
faculty, The non-political, artistic temperament is marked by 
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this one feature : that its owner gives himself up without reserve to 
the impressions which move his emotional-being to sympathy. .. . 
Amid these all-filling and all-fashioning influences of Art and 
Life, there thus remains to the individual but one chief thing as 
his own: namely force, vital force, force to assimilate the kindred 
and the needful; and this is precisely that receptive-force which 
I have denoted above, and which—so soon as it opens its arms 
in love without reserve—must necessarily become at last pro- 
ductive-force.” 

To adopt a trite old saying, the bearing of the above remarks 
lies in their application. We have these two works, in which the 
Volksgeist plays so large a part, separated in all probability by the 
émeute at Leipzig. Of course I cannot state for certain that this 
occurrence happened at the exact moment when Die Meztstersinger 
was laid aside, and Lohengrin commenced ; but demonstrably it 
happened thereabouts, and it would be the thing of all others the 
most likely to have cut short a mood of ‘‘ mirth and gaiety,” in its 
turn inspired by the antecedent stir of quickening life in Wagner's 
native city. We know, from later passages in the Communication, 
how both the Szeg/ried-drama and the Jesus of Nazareth were 
inspired by two aspects of this same root-cause, and I think it 
requires a very small stretch of the imagination to attribute to it 
also these products of a period whereof the “impressions,” potent 
enough at the time of conception, would naturally have wellnigh 
faded from their recipient's memory by the time he wrote his 
Communication, i.e. six years later. Observe how Wagner him- 
self comments on the strangeness of the fact that he was “driven 
back so quickly” from the carrying out of his sketch for Die 
Meistersinger, and how he was “driven to a withstanding, and 
finally a revolt (Empérung)” against modern life, which shaped 
itself into the “tragic mood” of Lohengrin. The ‘accidents’ had 
disappeared from recollection, but the essential fact remained 
stored up : namely, that these two works originated in “sympathy” 
with the “ Folk.” 

Precisely so, in the case of Die Meistersinger—I may perhaps 
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be answered—but what has the “ Folk” to do with Lohengrin ?— 
I have already shewn this in the matter of results, in other words 
in the immense Jopularity, in the strictest sense, of the work last- 
named ; but I will call Wagner himself to answer on the point of 
motive cause.—Turning once again to the Communication (pp. 333, 
335 and 347) I read: “I learnt to know the myth of Lohengrin 
in its simpler traits, and alike its deeper meaning, as the genuine 
poem of the Folk, \aid bare to us by the discoveries of the newer 
searchers into Saga lore. . . Marvel, ye erudite critics, at the 
omnipotence of human minstrelsy, unfolded in the simple mythos 
of the Folk! . . . Elsa, the woman, that expression of the purest 
instinct, made me a revolutionary at one blow. She was the 
spirit of the Folk, for whose redeeming hand I too, as artist-man, 
was longing.” 

I think it is now becoming a little clearer why the “little opera 
of Lohengrin” has taken such a hold upon the people: Wagner 
had embodied in one person the spirit of them all. I must reserve 
till a later article the part the “ people” really play upon the stage, 
in this drama; but their first words at Elsa’s first approach will 
afford an admirable index. Instinctively their heart goes out to 
meet its fellow, as they cry: 


“Lo! how she comes, the sore arraignéd ; 
how clear as light, and pure her look ! 
He who should dare of sin to blame her, 
he needs a witness strong indeed.” 


And now for just one further borrowing from the Communica- 
tion (p. 375), in order to justify my prophecy that Siegfried will 
be the next to follow on the path of popular favour: “With the 
conception of ‘Siegfried’ I had pressed forward to where I saw 
before me the Human Being in the most natural and blithest ful- 
ness of his physical life. . . It was ‘Elsa’ who had taught me to 
unearth this man: to me he was the male-embodied spirit of per- 
ennial zmstinct, of the doer of true deeds, of Manhood in the 
utmost fulness of its inborn strength and proved loveworthiness.” 
Ws. Asuton ELLs. 
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“LE FREISCHUTZ.” 


He Report to Germany. 


MY glorious German fatherland, how thou mak’st 
me love thee, how thou mak’st me dote upon thee, 
were it only that from out thy soil there sprang the 
“Freischiitz”! Needs must I love the German Folk 
that loves the “ Freischiitz,” that eke to-day believes its naivest 
Saga’s wonders, that e’en to-day, in full-grown manhood, still feels 
those sweet mysterious thrills of awe which made its heart beat 
fast in youth! Ah! thou adorable German revery ; thou Schwér- 
meret of woods and gloaming, of stars, of moon, of village-bells 
when they chime out seven at eve! Happy he who understands 
you, can feel, believe, can dream and lose himself with you! 
How dear it is to me, that 7, too, am a German !|— 

This, and much more I ne’er can tell, came piercing lately 
through my heart, as though ’t were stabbed by gladness ; I felt 
a burning wound, which ploughed its way up to the brain,—yet 
in place of blood, but made the most ecstatic tears to flow. What 
it was that dealt this dagger-thrust of bliss, and how it came 
about,—/¢hat I cannot tell a soul in all this great, this glittering 
Paris ; for here the folk are mostly Frenchmen, and the French are 
a merry nation, full of quip and quirk : right sure, they would only 
wax the merrier, and cut more quips and better quirks, were I to 
tell them what it was that smote that divinely healing blow. 

But you, my gifted German countrymen, you will not laugh ; 
you will understand me when I tell you :—it was a passage in the 
“ Freischiitz.”. “Twas where the peasant lads had taken their 
lasses by the hand, and danced off with them to the inn; the 
forest swain sat lonely at the table in the open—brooding down- 
cast on his evil luck ;—the evening shades grew darker and yet 
darker, and faintly from the distance came the blithe dance-music 
of the horns.—I wept when I saw and heard all this, and my 
neighbours in the Paris Opéra believed I had come by a grave 
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misfortune. When I had wiped away my tears I polished up my 
glasses, and resolved to write about the “ Freischiitz” for the 
Abend-Zettung. During the course of the performance, the 
French took pains to furnish me with plenty of matter for my 
projected article; but, properly to master it, you must let me go 
logically to work, as the French are so uncommonly fond of doing, 
and begin at the beginning.— 

Without a doubt you know well enough, my favoured 
German countrymen, that no folk on earth is so perfect in 
itself as not to need, upon occasion, to adopt the good things 
of another nation, when recognised ; you know it, and can speak 
from personal experience. So it came to pass, one day, that 
the most perfect nation upon earth—for everyone knows that the 
French at least consider themselves as such—took it into its 
head to follow the universal custom, and see, for once in a way, 
what its respected neighbours had really got to offer in exchange 
for all the thousand glorious things which, year in year out, it 
had been in the generous habit of showering so richly on them. 
The French had heard that the “Freischiitz” was a first-class 
thing, and therefore resolved to make a trial of its quality. 
Indeed, they called to mind a piece with charming music which 
had been played to them about three-hundred times, and which 
people said had been taken from that “ Freischiitz.” One called 
this piece “ Rodin des dots,” and assured them that French Culture 
had done its best to make the thing both logical and tasty ; so 
that they could not but believe—especially as it had had a great 
success—that whatever was good in this “ Rodim des bots” must 
be set down to the credit of French art, and hence that they had 
really only heard and seen a French piece with a handful of nice 
foreign couplets mixed into it; ergo, that it still remained for 
them to make a genuine acquaintance with the German national- 
product. On the whole, they were not far wrong in this belief. 
Wherefore the Director of the Grand Opéra, as the supreme 
representative of the French art-Will, decided to let his singers 
study and present the “Freischiitz” as large as life; apparently 
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with the object of shewing the Germans that in Paris, too, one 
could do the proper thing. 

True, there is another version of this Paris Freischiitz-saga : 
folk say that a simple publisher’s speculation afforded the poetic 
stimulus, and that the astute Director acted upon it all the more 
willingly as the theatre-exchequer, through the everlasting failures 
of the solidest French composer-banks, had been brought to such 
terribly low water that he thought good to raise a despairing 
loan from a house whose credit stood so high as the German 
“Freischiitz.” Whatever the right tale may be, the usual supply 
of high-flown phrases was to be expected as a matter of course ; 
one was bound to talk of a brilliant homage which one thought 
it only seemly to accord a foreign masterpiece,—that goes without 
saying ; and as it is our bounden duty to yield an unconditional 
faith to the French, whenever they parade their fanatical unself- 
ishness, so let us take it absolutely for granted that this is the 
authentic story.— —It was resolved, then, to give the “ Freischiitz” 
as it ws, chiefly because one could not give its “ Robin des bois” 
arrangement—that being the property of the Opéra Comique— 
and, on the other hand, because the extraordinary success of that 
arrangement had proved that there must be something splendid 
lying the other side of the Freischiitz, namely silver, gold, and 
banknotes galore. The Director was determined to set out on 
a voyage of discovery, after these excellent objects, and con- 
stituted the magnates of his realm a discovery-commission to help 
him heave to light the treasure. 


The discovery-commission held a sitting; but the first thing 
it discovered, was the difficulty of making the clumsy foreign 
Freischiitz presentable for the very grand Opéra. 


A terrible contretemps :—in the text there was no logic; 
moreover it was German, so that no one, to say nothing of a 
Frenchman, could possibly understand it. Both these disagree- 
ables one decided to amend, by selecting an /ta/ian to translate 
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the un-logical German book into French. This, at any rate, was 
a happy thought ; the main affair, however, the question of title, 
neither the Italian nor the Frenchmen could settle satisfactorily. 
“Il franco arciero” was really ¢oo Italian,* and “ Franc-tiveur” 
might have been intelligible to a German, perchance, but never to 
a Frenchman. So one hit on the expedient-‘of calling it “Ze 
Fretschutz” ; whereby at least one had the advantage of avoiding 
all possibility of being misunderstood. 

As soon as one had come to terms about the title and Herr 
Pacini was commissioned to translate the textbook into French, 
also to supply it with as much logic as possible, the statutes of the 
Grand Opéra announced themselves with stiff-necked majesty. 
One well-dressed giant rose to his feet, and ordered : “ Let there 
be dance /” —Everyone was horrified, for, hunt as one would in the 
score of the Fretschiitz, nowhere was an air de danse to be found. 
The distress was great ; no one knew at which passage, in this hope- 
less music, one was to introduce the man with the golden-yellow 
satin suit, and the two ladies with the long legs and short skirts. 
Surely not to the beat of the common Léndler,+ which lay between 
one’s finger and thumb, just before the air of Max? Perhaps after 
the huntsmen’s chorus, or after the air: “Wie nahte mir der 
Schlummer” ?—It was enough to make a man despair! Yet 
dancing must be done somehow or other, and the “ Freischiitz” 
must obtain a ballet-number, however much one might have made 
up one’s mind to give it “just as it is.” All conscientious scruples 
wellnigh vanished when one suddenly remembered that Weber 
himself, of course, had written an “Invitation to the Dance”; for 
who could raise the smallest objection to one’s accepting the 
master’s invitation ?—-Everyone embraced, for very joy :—things 
seemed like going right at last. 


* This title was used, however, for the Italian performance at Covent Garden 
Theatre, March 16, 1850, the recitatives being then supplied by Costa.—I may add 
that the first French performance (apart from Rodin des Bois) was given on June 7, 
1841 ; also that it was about this time, that Wagner was tricked out of his original 
sketch for the lying Dutchman.—Tr. 

+t A German rustic waltz.—Tr. 
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Then sprang there up another giant statute, and said: “ Ye 
shall not speak /” —The unhappy committee of discovery had clean 
forgotten that the singers of this Freischiitz have quite as much to 
say as to sing, and fell into a fresh despair. Each man stared 
glum and gloomily at space; the Director questioned Fate, as to 
whatever was to become of this original representation of the 
Freischiitz? Here there was no way out to find ;—the recitatives 
from “ Euryanthe” would not fit in at all; otherwise one might 
have eked it out with them, just as one had helped oneself with 
the “ Invitation to the Dance.” A bold game must here be played, 
and the dialogue made into Recitative—Since there was no /talian 
handy, to compose these recitatives as well; since, moreover, the 
Spaniards just now are troubling themselves mighty little with 
music ; and since the Zxg/ish were too busy with their Corn-bill, 
to be able to take on the composition of recitatives for a German 
Freischiitz,—one naturally must choose a Frenchman; and as 
Herr Berlioz had already written a deal of droll, eccentric music, 
so, to the best belief of the discovery-committee, no one could 
seem more fitted than 4e to add just a dash of extra music to this 
droll, original Freischiitz. 

Herr Berlioz congratulated the “ Freischiitz”” on having fallen 
into his hands; for he knew it and was fond of it, and also knew 
that under 4zs operations it would suffer the least disfigurement. 
With the conscientiousness of a true artist, he resolved to alter not 
one note of Weber’s score, to omit nothing, neither anything to 
add but what the Director and his discovery-committee had 
thought good, in compliance with the tyrannic statutes of the 
Opéra. He felt that, so far as possible, this opera must be shewn 
the same honour as we in Germany bestow, for instance, on “ Fra 
Diavolo” and the “ Domino Noir,” which we reproduce in their 
original shape, neither adding Bach-ian fugues and eight-voiced 
motetts, nor omitting intellectual couplets such as: “ Hé! to and 
fro, Postillion of Lonjumeau !” * 





* “So schén und froh, Postillon von Lonjumeau!”—In this case Wagner, in 
his 1871 edition, has brought matters up to date—Adam’s Postillon de Lonjumeau 
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However, despite my knowledge that our beloved Freischiitz 
was in the best French hands, I could not clear my German heart 
of grave misgivings as to the success of the undertaking. It was 
impossible for me to believe that the selfsame Frenchmen who 
knew no means, in all the world, to admit our Fretschiitz to their 
stage in its own original shape, would be able to take it in and 
understand it when brought before their eye and ear externally 
disfigured. Therefore, in a burst of patriotic zeal, I resolved to 
tell the Paris public my views anent the proposed performance, 
and got an article printed in which I spoke my mind without 
reserve or fear. Before all else, I thought it as well to acquaint 
the French somewhat more minutely with the essentials of the 
Freischiitz legend. So far as in me lay, I explained to them the 
meaning of a “/fvanc-tireur” ; what one was to understand by a 
“ balle-franche”; what sort of affair was a /ungfernkranz*; in 
short—all those things which every child at school, with us, has at 
his fingers’ ends. With these I threw in some remarks about the 
Bohemian woods and the German dreamery ; for no Frenchman 
can conceive a German without woods and dreaming,—a circum- 
stance which here stood me in good stead. I went on, however, 
to express my anxieties ; pointing out to the public the injurious 
effect of the male dancer in the suit of golden-yellow satin, and the 
two ladies with the long legs and short petticoats,—upon the 
simple structure of the original work. Above all, I prepared them 
for the evil that would be sure to arise from the many exceedingly 
short pieces of the original opera being lost among the recitatives, 
which must necessarily take up a disproportionate amount of time, 





being even yet a favourite on the German stage. The original “couplet ” chosen, 
was “© Kommt zum treuen Schafer, kehret ein!” (“ Approach your faithful shep- 
herd, hither turn!”), from the German version of Adam’s Ze fiddle Berger 
(Paris, 1838), the title of that work then filling the place now taken by “ ra 
Diavolo.”—TR. 

* Literally “ maiden’s wreath "—something akin to our wreath for the Queen 
of the May. It will be remembered that this “ /ungfernkranz” was one of the 
tunes that Geyer got his stepson—the seven-year-old Richard—to play to him the 
day before his death._—Tr. 
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thus damaging the impression of those arias and songs; to say 
nothing of the misfortune that the crisp, and often naive, dialogue 
of the German book must part with all its meaning and its life, 
under the very best musical treatment.—I thus did what I thought 
needful to vindicate our national property zm advance, in the well- 
nigh inevitable event of a failure of the forthcoming experiment. 

Everyone was against my opinion ; I was cried down and told that 
I over-estimated the Frezschitz’ claims to originality. Unhappily, 
however, my prophecy was almost literally fulfilled. After the 
performance, many people admitted that I was right; but others 
maintained that our Frezschiitz was good for nothing. I am con- 
vinced that these latter are in the wrong ;—but, to motivate their 
horrible dictum, to gain some faint idea how these people could 
come by the belief that the Fvezschiitz was a piece of rubbish, one 
must necessarily have also heard and seen its performance at the 
theatre of the Académie royale de musique.*— 

To Herr Berlioz it had not been possible to secure the Opéra’s 
best singers for the réles in the Frezschitz : he, the public, and the 
work itself, were forced to be content with the second class of that 
creation ; and here I may just say, that even the frst is not worth 
much, The singers and singeresses of the second class are 
children of darkness, and are very often laughed to scorn. Every- 
one is aware that this sort of thing is not conducive to a good 
general effect, even with French operas; with our glorious 
Fretschiitz—in which there is already so much to strike the 
national disposition of the French as laughable—this second variety 
of singer made an amusing effect, no doubt, but scarcely an 
inspiring one. For my own part I laughed consumedly, even 
when the French kept serious: for when I had at last arrived at 
the conviction that I was seeing God knows what—only of my 
beloved Freischiitz—I cast all pious scruples to the winds and 
laughed more crazily than any of my neighbours, except just at 
the beginning, at the place where, as I have already said, I wept. 





* The French Grand Opéra.—Tr. 
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Taking things all round, one may safely assume that the whole 
personnel of the Grand Parisian Opéra was dreaming :—for that 
my unlucky article may have to bear some part of blame, as I had 
directed the public to woods and dreamery. As it appeared to me, 
my hint had been laid to heart and carried out with terrible punc- 
tiliousness ;—for the woods, the scene-painters had naturally not 
spared their hand, so that there seemed nothing left for the singers, 
but to devote their mind to the dreaming. Beyond this they 
whined a good deal, and Samze/ even shivered. This shivering of 
Samiel’s I must necessarily discuss at once, for it was the point 
where all my scruples resolved themselves into a most refreshing 
mirth. 

Samiel was a slim young man, of about five-and-twenty years ; 
he wore a lovely Spanish costume, above which he had thrown a 
black crape mantle. The expression of his face was highly inter- 
esting, much helped, no doubt, by his beautiful whiskers; for the 
rest, he was of a merry, sprightly temper, and played with consider- 
able skill the réle of a Paris detective. Bending forward, with 
finger placed to mouth, he kept drawing nearer and nearer to Max 
all through that unfortunate young huntsman’s aria, with charming 
caution, as though to catch what Max was singing—for the matter 
of that, a very hard thing to accomplish, for even the public, in spite 
of its textbooks, was often doubtful as to whether he was singing in 
Italian or French. Once, and that at the point where Max had 
brought himself down to the brink of the footlights, in order to 
put to Fate his desperate question, Samiel came so close upon 
his heels that he actually took in the word “ diez,” ejaculated with 
overwhelming force; this word, however, seems to have made a 
most distasteful impression on him, for, hardly had he grasped it, 
than he felt compelled to execute a shivering scene the like of 
which I had never seen before, not even at a French theatre. All 
the world knows to what a perfection the French actors and 
actresses have brought the art of shivering ; but that which Samiel 
accomplished made everything else mere child’s-play.—The stage 
of the Grand Opéra, as you will readily believe, is very broad and 
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deep ; so that you may imagine what a long stretch of road there 
lay, from Max’s position at the extreme left of the footlights to the 
extreme right background, for Samiel to cover with a perpetual 
shivering of his hands, legs, head and trunk, after he had heard 
that—to him—so distressing word. He had trembled himself 
away for a considerable time, and yet had only reached the middle 
of the stage; in view of the uncommon exertion which this 
manceuvre must have cost him, it was to be feared that he would 


‘come to grief before he could reach his shelter in the background. 


On French stages, however, nothing occurs without prevision ; 
here, too, the manager had calculated for the loss of Samiel’s 
strength, and had given orders to the machinist to drag the wild 
huntsman down into a trap. This order was strictly carried out, 
and at the very nick of time; a flash of lightning, which momen- 


. tarily took the place of Samiel, did its part in rounding off the 


whole effect ; and we had the satisfaction of justly supposing that 
the godless shiverer would find time and succour, in his subter- 
ranean refuge, to recover from his dire fatigue. 

Max gave decided prominence to the dreamy side of his 
character. Beneficial as this was to the whole conception of the 
réle, yet at times he drove his dreamy oblivion a little bit too far: 
to wit, he often forgot even the key in which the orchestra was 
playing in accordance with Weber's wise prescription; in the 
obstinacy of his illusion he took his notes a trifle deeper, whereby 
his delivery produced a weird effect, no doubt, but in nowise a 
consoling one. Thus it came about that in his aria he wandered 
mournfully among the “woods and meadows,”—one may say, he 
overdid both the dreamy wandering and the sinking of his pitch. 

His comrade Casfar, on the contrary, was cheerful and 
ingenuous, notwithstanding that he presented a most mystical 
appearance,—for his well-disposed behaviour was not at all well 
matched by his particularly mournful face; moreover, nothing 
could have been more melancholy than his gait. The truth is, the 
singer of ‘‘ Caspar” had hitherto been accustomed to sing in the 
chorus—an occupation so conducive to the development of public 
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spirit; since he is of uncommonly lengthy bodily make, he had 
always let that precious feeling for general equality prevail on him 
to bring the towering proportions of his limbs into better harmony 
with the corporeal ensemble of his colleagues. Without great 
inconvenience, however, he could not very well shorten himself by 
his ead; so he chose to effect the beneficial shortening of his 
body through a peculiarly zigzag bowing-inwards of his knees. 
Owing to these self-denying efforts of his, the ensemble of the 
chorus—excepting where it was bad—had always succeeded 
admirably : in the part of Caspar, too, this ingrained habit of self- 
sacrifice came in very handy for our singer ; for, as | have already 
explained, together with the lugubrious cast of his physiognomy it 
maintained the balance, so desirable for the character of this shady 
scoundrel, against the actor’s native bonhomie. At least it seemed 
so to the French ; for, however drolly the gait and mien of Caspar 
roused their mirth, yet were they quite convinced that this was all 
as it should be, and that the singer was doing his best to faithfully 
comply with the requirements of his réle. 

Towards the end of the opera, it became clear to them that 
Caspar was really in league with the Devil :—who could doubt it 
any longer, when he beheld the extraordinary, the unwonted death, 
or rather entombment of the abandoned fellow? After Caspar had 
been struck by that shot, so inexplicably illogical to the French 
mind, he had, as everyone knows, to receive a further visit from 
Samiel ; the wretch cursed God and all the world, according to the 
traditions of the situation ; but seeing that he so far forgot himself 
as to pay even Samiel the honour of a curse, that person took it in 
such bad part that he at once carried him off, under the stage; a 
proceeding which not only upset the chorus, who all of a sudden 
lost sight of Caspar, but embarrassed painfully the Prince himself, 
who had already avowed his intention of throwing the villain into 
the Wolf's-gulch. Nevertheless, both Prince and chorus drew 
themselves out of the affair with all the Frenchman’s presence of 
mind, by giving themselves an air as though nothing at all had 
happened ; they let the thing go its own way, and revenged 
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themselves for Caspar’s too hasty disappearance by giving him the 
benefit of some well-merited revilings, as a funeral oration. 

Beyond this, the Prince and his court were calculated to inspire 
respect ; both were dressed in an oriental style, and their costumes 
betrayed the fact that the Prince was ruler over a remarkably 
extensive kingdom. He himself, with a few of the magnates of 
his realm, wore Turkish garments, whereby one saw that he was 
Sultan, or, at the smallest, Pasha of Egypt ; the remainder of his 
court, together with his very numerous body-guard, was clad in a 
Chinese fashion, however, which plainly told one that the dominion 
of its ruler stretched at least from Constantinople to Pekin ; but, 
seeing that all the other characters were scrupulously clothed 
Bohemian-wise, there was nothing left for one but to believe that 
the mighty Sultan had advanced his borders in a north-westerly 
direction also, as far as Prague and Teplitz. Yet everyone knows 
that, even at the time of their most brilliant conquests, the Turks 
never pushed farther than to the gates of Vienna; so that we 
must necessarily incline to the belief, either that the costume-cutter 
of the Grand Opéra is in possession of private historic documents, 
placing him in a more direct acquaintance than ourselves with the 
victories of the Turkish people, or that he wilfully or unwittingly 
transferred the story of our Freischiitz from Bohemia to Hungary : 
in favour of which latter theory one certainly cannot adduce the 
unmistakably Bohemian, and not Hungarian, costume of the peas- 
ants and huntsmen, though it is supported by the historic fact that 
Hungary once really bore the Turkish Sultan’s yoke. In any case 
the idea was romantic, and in a measure even oriental ; moreover 
it made a good moral impression, to see the ruler of all the Mussul- 
mans entering into such unprejudiced and truly Christian confi- 
dences with a hermit; he thereby read all Christian powers a 
lesson, to behave with like humanity towards Mohammedans and 
Jews. 

But let us leave these details of the performance; were I to 
tell you everything that contributed to turn my patriotic dishearten- 
ment into a convulsive mirth, I should have a long, and to you a 
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fatiguing story to get through. Allow me therefore to confine 
myself, henceforward, to the broader reaches of the conception 
and execution of our Paris Fretschutz.— 

Beforehand I had feared that, beyond the evil of their 
necessarily too great extent, the recitatives of Herr Berlioz would 
more particularly damage the whole work through their composer's 
letting himself give rein to his untamed musical inventiveness, on 
many a tempting occasion, and thus allowing them a too great self- 
assertion. At the performance—strange that I should have to say 
it—I found to my regret that Herr Berlioz had completely renounced 
all covetous intentions in the framing of these recitatives, and had 
taken the greatest pains to place his labours in the background. To 
my regret, as just said, I discovered this ; because the Freischiitz 
not only was disfigured, as was to be foreseen in any event, but was 
at like time made intolerably wearisome. This evil evinced itself 
especially in the impression made upon the French, for whom, and 
whom alone, Herr Berlioz’ work was actually reckoned. To us 
Germans it certainly would often have given a twinge of pain, to 
be obliged to hear the public acclamations which undoubtedly would 
have accompanied the recitatives of Herr Berlioz if, laying aside 
his modesty, he had given himself over to ambitious inspirations ; 
but at any rate these very acclamations would have done a good 
service to the Frezschiitz, in the sense of its Parisian production, — 
the French would have livened themselves up thereby, and in the 
long run would not have found our countryman himself a bore. 
However, the opposite effect ensued : for what was robbed of the 
romantic opera's crisp true features, by these same recitatives, they 
gave no recompense ; and they bore their full share of responsi- 
bility for the public’s despair, since they prepared it the most 
terrible of all torments, a boundless ennui. 

The manner in which these recitatives were sung, added no 
little to the blame attaching to them; each singer thought it 
incumbent on him, or her, to perform Morma or Moses ; the whole 
way through, they presented us with portamentos, tremolos, and 
such-like dainty morsels. 
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This came out the most painfully in the scene between Agatha 
and Annette. Agatha, who all the time imagined she was playing 
Donizetti's “ Favorita” with the slaughtered innocence, wept copi- 
ously for its loss, stared gloomily before her, and now and then had 
spasms; to increase the effect, they had given her a (certainly original) 
Bohemian costume, all made of lace and satin, while Annette 
appeared ina coquettish ball-dress. Annette seemed to have a dim 
idea that she was to impersonate a cheerful character ; but naive 
mirth is quite as unknown to the ladies of France, as is coquetry to 
ours. The stupidest Annette that ever we see on German boards, 


‘when she sings : “Comes a smart young fellow wooing,” takes the 


ends of her skirt in either hand, and trips up to Agatha, perking 
up her head where proper, and casting down her eyes where need- 
ful. But this was clean impossible to the Annette of Paris ; from 
beginning to end, she preferred to keep to one spot of the stage and 
coquet with the box of the “ dandies” ; a piece of behaviour which 
thoroughly satisfied her own conception of the German damsel’s 
character. The French did not find anything remarkable in it,— 
no more did I,.— 

But the place where the hopeless statute, forbidding the singers 
of the Paris Opéra to speak, exerted its most disastrous influence, 
was the scene of the Wolf’s-gulch ; everything which Weber had 
given Caspar and Max to say, in this melodrama, must naturally 
here be sung, thereby causing a delay beyond all bearing. The 
French were peculiarly enraged by this: to them the whole 
“ Devil’s kitchen,” as they called it, was an unutterably silly thing ; 
but to see such an unconscionable time spent upon it, quite over- 
stepped their patience. Had they only been treated to a little 
hubbub, or some amusing apparitions ; had a chain of sprites and 
sylphides formed the circle, instead of those tedious dead men's 
skulls ; in place of the lazy owl that flapped its wings—had some 
buxom ballerina flung her tarletan and legs ; or at the least, had 
open-minded nuns bestirred themselves in the leading-astray of the 
phlegmatic young forester, then the Parisians would at last have 
known what they were at. But nothing of the sort took place, 
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and even Caspar, whose time should really have been quite taken 
up with his bullet-moulding, experienced an agony of impatience 
at the extraordinary dearth of goings-on. I myself was quite as 
uneasy ; when I observed the peevish humour of the audience 
round me, I breathed a silent prayer to all the Saints, that they 
would move the manager to fetch out something from his stock in 
trade. 

It was therefore with undisguised delight that, after the frst 
bullet had been cast, Caspar and I noticed an unexpected bustle 
break out among the bushes, vanish as quick as thought, but leave 
behind it, alas! a most unpleasant smell. This beginning was at 
any rate sufficient to arouse hopes which, however, stayed unfulfilled 
at the second bullet. So Caspar called forth his bullet number 
three in great suspense; I shared his nervous tension—yet again 
nothing happened ; we blushed for this laziness of Samiel, and hid 
our faces. But the fourth bullet must needs be moulded, and to 
our immense satisfaction we saw, beyond two bats that fluttered 
across the mystic circle, a number of jack-o’-lanthorns dancing in 
the air, which unfortunately put the melancholy Max in great 
perplexity, owing to their too much pressingness, So we came to 
the fifth bullet with the most brilliant anticipations, for now or 
never must the wz/d chase appear. As a fact, it did not keep us 
waiting :—upon a mountain, six shoes above the heads of the two 
huntsmen, four naked children, mysticly illumed, shewed forth ; 
they carried bows and arrows, and were therefore held by most 
for Cupids ; after a little dumb-crambo, a kind of cancan-dance, 
they rushed off to the ‘wings.’ Much the same sort of perform- 
ance was given by a lion, a wolf and a bear, as well as four more 
children who also came on naked and went with bows and arrows 
the way of the wild chase. 

Thrilling as these shows had been, yet Caspar and I could 
have wished that after the szxt/ bullet the thrill should be carried 
even farther; but here the stage manager thought wise to make 
a pause, evidently to give the ladies in the boxes time to recover 
from their fright. When I witnessed what happened after the 
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seventh bullet, I saw that this pause had been one of preparation, for 
without it the sequel could never have brought about the reckoned 
weird effect. On the bridge, leading over the waterfall, there 
appeared three men in appallingly black mantles; the same thing 
was repeated in the foreground, and just where Max was standing. 
The poor man must certainly have taken his guests for corpse- 
bearers, since their appearance so much annoyed him that he could 
do nothing but throw himself full-length on the ground. So 
ended the terrors of the Wolf's-gulch.* 

I see that I have again strayed into an account of details ; 
so, once for all to bar that tempting path, I am resolved to tell 
you absolutely nothing more about the Paris performance of the 
Freischiitz, but henceforth to occupy myself solely with the public 
and its verdict on our national work. 

The average Parisian is accustomed to regard the perform- 
ances at the Grand Opéra as above reproach, for he knows no 
establishment where he could see an opera better given; these 
people, therefore, could not help believing that they had seen even 
the Fretschitz well performed, at any rate better than on any stage 
in Germany. Hence all which they found dull and foolish in this 
Freischiitz they have not the slightest inclination to lay at the 
performers’ door; no, they have simply come to the conclusion 
that, taken broadly, what for the Germans may be a masterpiece, 
to them is simply a mass of rubbish. In this opinion they have 
been above all else confirmed by the memory of “ Rodin des bois” : 
that arrangement of the Freischiitz had made an unparalleled hit, 
as I have already mentioned enough, and, seeing that a like honour 
has not fallen to the lot of the original work, people are naturally 
of opinion that the transcription was a vast improvement on it. 
As a matter of fact, that transcription had the advantage of not 

» * “Tt is easy to see that the author did not at that time understand the char- 
acter of the Paris Grand Opéra, making it beneath its dignity to deal with what it 
called “ Féeries” and hence dismissed to the Boulevard-theatres. On the occasion 
of the production of Zannhduser I suffered no less, from this demureness, than the 


Freischiitz had to bear with in its day—The Editor.”—Note by R. Wagner to the 
1871 edition.—Tr. 
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possessing the terribly long recitatives of Herr Berlioz, to counter- 
act the effect of Weber's pieces ; moreover, the author of “ Rodin 
des Bots” had been lucky enough to import some ogi into the 
plot. 

By this “logic” there hangs a curious tale. Just as the 
French have drilled their language by the strictest rules of logic, 
so they demand their observance in all that is spoken in that 
language. I have heard Frenchmen who, for the matter of that, 
had been greatly pleased even with the performance of the 
Fretschiitz, but always came back to the one fatal point, that 
there wasn’t a scrap of logic in it. To myself, in all my life, it 
had never occurred to make logical demands upon Der Freischiitz 
so I asked what sort of affair was really at stake here? Then I 
learnt that the logical French temper had been particularly put 
out by the number of the Devil's bullets. Why,—they asked,— 
why seven bullets? Why this unheard extravagance? Would 
not ¢hvee have been ample? Three is a good number to count, 
and use, in any circumstance. How on earth, in one short Act, 
is one conveniently to introduce the employment of seven bullets ? 
It would need at least five whole Acts, to find occasion to solve 
this problem lucidly ; though even then one would be faced with 
the difficulty, of having to get rid of several bullets in ome Act. 
For, to tell the truth—as everyone must see—to have a pouchful 
of such Devil’s-ammunition was no laughing matter ; how contrary 
to all good sense must it be, then, for two young foresters to 
squander with such crying levity, and so entirely without rhyme 
or reason, sex of these bullets on one fine morning, knowing, as 
well they must, that unpleasantness would arise when they came 
to the seventh ? 

In the same strain they exclaimed against the ‘catastrophe,’ 
with unsuppressed disgust. “How is it conceivable”—said one 
—‘“that a shot, aimed at a pigeon, can at the same time slay a 
bride apparently, and a good-for-nothing huntsman really? We 
admit the possibility of a bullet’s missing a pigeon and hitting a 
man,—such misadventures do occur, alas !—But how a bride and 
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all the bystanders can believe, for full five minutes, that ske has 
been hit as well—that passes all conceivability! Moreover this 
shot is void of all dramatic truth :—how much more logical it 
would be for the young huntsman, in despair at a dad shot, to wish 
to put the last free-bullet through his brains,—the bride runs up, 
and tries to snatch the pistol from him,—but it goes off, the bullet 
steers above the huntsman—thanks to the bride’s intervention— 
and lays dead the godless comrade, placed behind him in the 
direct line of fire! There you would have your /ogzc /” 

My brain began to reel :—of such obvious truisms I had 
never even dreamt, but accepted the Freischiitz in all his native 
want of logic.—There one sees what uncommonly clever chaps the 
Frenchmen are! They see the Frezschiitz just one solitary time, 
and at once they can prove you that we Germans have languished 
for five-and-twenty years in a hideous illusion about its logic! 
We unlucky wretches, who have all along believed that a shot, 
fired off at seven o'clock in the evening at an eagle, could cause 
the fall of a family-portrait in a shooting-box at least half a mile 
off !|— 

Logic is the consuming passion of the French, and they settle 
all their verdicts by its rules. Not one of the many conflicting 
criticisms in the journals is found wanting, on this occasion, in the 
most logical of grounds for its opinion, how difficult soe’er the 
exegesis must have been; seeing that, for instance, one paper 
maintains that the Frezschiitz is grey, another that beyond denial 
it is green. The best arrangement has been that of Herr Berlioz, 
in the Journal des débats ; in his article upon the “ Fretschiitz” he 
does not forget to say a few pretty things about Weber and his 
masterpiece itself, which gain a peculiar sanctity through his 
speaking in those same pretty words about the performance. For 
that matter, this is only natyral, for we know that the reporter him- 
self had superintended the musical mzzse en scéne ; he thus was bound 
to pay the Frezschiitz’ representatives a compliment for the trouble 
they had given themselves, under his direction, with the rehearsing 
of an opera so much against their taste. But Herr Berlioz mani- 
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fests his genuine modesty by not hinting one word, in all his 
article, as to the value of his own recitatives. All the world was 
touched, when in a following number of the same journal Herr 
Berlioz’ colleague, Jules Janin, took on the friendly office of like- 
. wise discussing the performance of the Fvrezschiitz, but made it 
the occasion of saying absolutely nothing except a valiant word 
of praise for the recitatives of his friend and journalistic brother. 
There was no one here who did not hold this harmony of the two 
colleagues for reasonable and in accordance with the rules of 
Paris logic. 

Other journals go to work in other ways, according to their 
various standpoints of special logic; those in opposition to the 
management of the Grand Opéra naturally can do no else than 
give a clearer verdict on the failure of the production; but they 
try to make the effect of that verdict still more forcible by a¢.the 
same time leaving not a single serviceable hair upon our Fretschiitz 
itself. 

The most logical of all, however, is the emission of the 
Charivari :—the author of this article wishes luck to the direc- 
torate of the Grand Opéra, for having gzven shelter to a master- 
piece of German art after that work had been disowned by the 
countrymen of its creator and banished from its country’s soil. 

Now that I come to ¢4zs passage, my patience at last gives 
out. 1 have been laughing so far, and had good reason to do the 
same about the Charivari article; but there are some points at 
which one’s laughter must run dry, however much matter may be 
left for it. Shall I tell you, my German fellow-countrymen, what 
has caused me of to laugh at the last-named article? Then you 
shall hear that it is the amger at seeing myself unable, in the great 
metropolis of remarkably free France, to find in any shade of 
journal either acceptance for a vigorous rebuttal of that stupid 
slander, or for any sort of exposure of the failings in the Paris 
Freischiitz !—For the French permit attack and rejoinder only 
between their parties; ‘hen they make no bones about stripping 
one another of the last rag of honour or reason. But the quietest 
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and most judicious explanation or éclaircissement, once it is 
addressed to a// parties alike, must never and never come under 
their eyes. In such a case they mutually dissemble what they 
know and what they don’t know, concealing it beneath their 
mawkish logic, and are mighty proud of knowing naught of any- 
thing in all the world but precisely what they choose ¢o. 

So is it.- These spzvitue/ Frenchmen lack not only the ability, 
but positively the will, to step beyond the limits of their hereditary 
ideas about the good and beautiful, were it even for sake of 
curiosity. Of course I am saying nothing new, with this, for there 
is absolutely nothing new to say; since, despite their annually 
changing modes, they never can grow mew. But I must lay the 
oft-told matter freshly to your hearts, because there has been a 
notion forming for some little time among us, that between 
Germans and French, especially in artistic taste, an approximation 
was taking place. This idea has undoubtedly sprung from our 
having heard that the French were translating ‘‘Goethe” and 
playing Beethoven’s Symphonies in a masterly style. Both things 
have taken, and still take place; that’s true enough: but to-day I 
have also told you that they have given the Frezschiitz. Exactly 
so much rapprochement of the two nations as ¢hzs has effected, 
have Goethe and Beethoven brought to pass,—but not an iota 
more; and that is less than nothing, for the “ Freischiitz” has 
eminently contributed to estranging the Frenchmen from the 
Germans once again. 

We must nurse no illusions as to this; on many a point the 
French will forever stay foreign to us, however much we two 
may wear the same cravats and coats. 

Whenever, for a thousand possible reasons, we attempt to 
approach them closer, we are at once obliged to cast away a good 
share of our own best qualities : in this matter it is impossible to 
cheat the French, and by externals to make them believe we are 
turning-out French music, if the whole inner sentiment is not 
modelled on what they call their “logic.” The last is a very 
tough job, and anyone, who speaks from experience, can assure 
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you it takes a double dose of national pride and patriotism to keep 
one’s inner kernel whole amid the French exactions. No greater 
pleasure can one feel, then, than when occasion serves to lead the 
French, with all their wondrous logic, beneath the light; but it’s 
no easy matter, for they ’re wide-awake as none besides, and their 
douanes are rigorously shut against all foreign imports; at least 
the customs-toll is mighty high, and it costs some pains to scrape 
it together. 

On the other hand, how over-honest and good-natured we 
Germans are, when, in the lauded masterpieces of our neighbour- 
folk, we seek with hospitable diligence for any tasty morsel ; nay, 
even lift out the tasteless as a foreign rarity, and bear it in triumph to 
the apothecary, to make a plaister for our nether parts, now ruined 
by much sitting! Ye little guess that these drugs are fit at best for 
ridding and fleas, and the Parisian knows his own wares so well 
that he doesn’t even put ¢4a¢ much trust in them ; whence it comes, 
that there swarms so huge a host of vermin in France’s proud 
metropolis. 

O, how compassionate and kind ye are to the miserable things 
which even the French have lost a taste for! Know ye, that 
through that angelic virtue ye are becoming a laughing-stock to 
this laughter-lusting people? Know ye what tales they tell, to 
make you ridiculous in the eyes of the Paris world ?—They relate 
that one of them, in May or April of this very year, paid a 
visit to the Royal-theatre of Berlin or Vienna, and the people 
there were giving “‘ Fra Diavolo” or “ Zampa.” Every French- 
man, who hears this tale, concludes, in power of his logic, that 
ye are the most taste-forsaken people in the world, and dies of 
laughter. 

Not long ago, I was present at such a laughing-fit ; because 
I had already laughed too much at other things, this time I did not 
join in, but doubled my fist and swore an oath. Whoever may 
haply care to know what I swore on that occasion, he shall hear it 
in good time; were J more than me, were I one of those happy ones 
whom Schiller sings in his hexameters, ye should hear at once the 
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oath I swore when the Frenchmen laughed at your piety toward 
Zampa and Fra Diavolo.* 

What ?—We, the favoured nation among whom God once let 
a Mozart and Beethoven be born, we forsooth were created for the 
ridicule of Paris salons >—In truth we serve that purpose, and well 
deserve it ; the emptiest head on the Boulevard des Italiens has a 
right to laugh at us, for we bring it on ourselves.—I make it no 
reproach to us, that we are able to appreciate the good qualities of 
French art; for this one circumstance it is, that lifts us heaven- 
high above the French. Happy should we be called, that we are 
able to value everything the outland sends us, down to the last 
farthing of its worth! ‘This inestimable gift has been bestowed on 
us Germans by an all-caring Heaven ; for without it no universal 
genius, like Mozart, could ever have been born amid us, and 
through it are we able to forgive his scoff to everyone who makes 
merry over us. But, for all that, it lies in the ordinance of Nature 
that there are times of war, as times of peace; so, would ye in 
some warlike season take vengeance on the French, ye could not 
punish them more severely than by one day sending back, per 
extra-post, the emissaries of their holy spirit, their ‘‘ Fra Diavolo” 
and “Zampa,” their “Fidéle Berger”’—and whatever other 
Christian names they bear.t Be sure that, should the Frenchmen 
be compelled to hear once more the inspired sermons of these 
teachers, they would all fall dead of ennui; for the French are 
above all a quick-witted people, and hate nothing with such 
glowing hatred, as Ennui. 

This, my German fellow-countrymen, would be a splendid and 
well-merited revenge for the maltreatments which our dear, dear 
Freischiitz has suffered here. If ye have really banished him from 





* These words were not italicised (or the German equivalent for that process) 
in the Adbendseitung of 1841.—Tr. 

t My poor friend, how wroth thou waxest at these “Christian” names! 
Hadst thou but lived to see our day,—yes, the new great day of victory over France, 
—what wouldst thou say of us, on seeing what kind of names thy hated emissaries 
now display !—R. WAGNER. 
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your soil, as the Charivari so confidently assures us, then let him 
return with all due speed ; for ye have many a bad piece of goods 
to exchange for him, and the French would be only too glad to give 
you back your Frezschitz even in their place. 


Paris, June 20, 1841. 


Our readers will be glad to 
hear that FELIX MOTTL 
will conduct a “Grand 
Wagner Concert” at the 
new Queen’s Hall, on 


NOTES. 


April 17, evening. To those who have 
heard Herr Mottl conduct Zannhéuser, 
Tristan and Die Meistersinger at Bay- 
reuth, it is quite unnecessary for us to 
sing his praises. Particulars, prices of 
seats &c., of the entrepreneur, Mr Schulz- 
Curtius, 16 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
* 


It is a sad thing, that Epvarp Grizc 
has done in the Century for January ; it can 
do no good to the cause of Schumann’s 
music, no harm to Wagner’s name ; and 
the only reputation it can possibly affect, 
will be the writer's own. Eighteen 
columns on “ Robert Schumann,” and 
six of them—when pieced together— 
devoted to thrust and parry with Wagner 
and “ Wagnerians”! One might almost 
believe that in Grieg’s eyes the world has 
just woken from a sleep of fourteen years, 
for he writes: “ This propaganda of pure 
conceit has of late become so prevalent 
that it has gained a certain authority, 
and has even found a most sensational 
expression in the press. It would, there- 
fore, seem to be the appropriate time for 
investigating it a little closely. It is per- 
fectly well known where the commotion 
had its origin. It will be remembered 
that in the year 1879 an article appeared 
in the ‘Bayreuther Blatter’ entitled 
‘Concerning Schumann’s Music,’ signed 
Joseph Rubinstein, but (this is an open 
secret) unquestionably inspired, and pro- 
bably more than inspired, by no less a 
man than Richard Wagner. The style, 
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the tone, as well as the inconsiderate 
audacity with which the writer hurled 
forth his taunts, the public recognized as 
truly Wagnerian, and promptly designated 
the Bayreuth master as the one who 
must bear the responsibility of its author- 
ship, in spite of the fact that he had 
attempted to disguise himself by simpler 
constructions than those which we recog- 
nize in his public writings.” So far 
Grieg merely condescends to re-hashing 
on dits, and calling them “ open secrets ” ; 
but we know no words of courtesy where- 
with to characterise the sentence that 
follows almost immediately: “One does 
not know which ought to be the greater 
object of astonishment, the man who did 
put his name to this pamphlet, or the man 
who did not. The former is said to have 
been one of Wagner’s piano lackeys, who 
was contemptible enough to allow him- 
self to be used as a screen.” This is 
nothing less than a direct accusation of 
forgery brought by Grieg against Wagner, 
without the production of one tittle of 
evidence, and in /Ais case Grieg takes 
upon himself the sole responsibility. 
Couple it with the “attempted to disguise,” 
and one has indeed a pitiable spectacle. 
Yet, if Grieg had been better acquainted 
with Wagner's “style,” he would have 
found words in this article which Wagner 
would never have dreamt of using, such 
as sot-disant, simpler and Inkiination, and 
he would have known that not only had 
Wagner published his views about Schu- 
mann in the essay “ On Conducting,” 
but in the very next, the September 
number of the B. Blatter (1879) he had 
something to say concerning Schumann 
above his own signature. 
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Grieg, however, quotes from the 
August article ‘‘ a mere objective virtuoso 
style,” and in another column remarks : 
“ And then this talk about virtuoso style, 
falseness and objectiveness,” whereas the 
word “ objective ” does not once occur in 
the original! The chief thing he appears 
to have taken from the article is Azs own 
estimate of Schumann’s faults of com- 
position, for instance “having emerged 
from his youth and early manhood, he 
was no longer able, as it were, to think 
his own thoughts with full consistency to 
the end,” which is the same thing as 
Rubinstein’s “he stopped half way”; 
and Grieg’s “the exquisite effect which 
has been obviously intended is lost,” 
which R. puts as “z//, not can.” He 
has been unable to quote any but the 
most harmless specimens of what he calls 
“infernal energy” and “all the demons 
of hate,” and has forgotten the wisdom 
of not foaming at the mouth in presence 
of a serious criticism which begins and 
ends with the expressed wish of counter- 
acting the “influence” of certain 
methods. Rubinstein made definite 
citation of faults which had already be- 
come models ; Grieg replies by shirking 
the question, and accusing the “ Wag- 





nerians” of obstruction. His further 
inconsistencies may be judged from his 
in one place saying that Schumann is 
“too profound, too subjective, too intro- 
spective, to appeal to the multitude,” 
while he later talks of “the howling 
horde which calls itself ‘—ians.’ These 
patentees of speculative profundity who 
do not know the most priceless jewel of 
art—naiveté. How, then, are they to love 
Schumann, who possessed this rare gift 
in so rich a measure ?” 

If there be any Schumann-haters we 
have no wish to be classed among them, 
and therefore bid goodbye to Grieg with 
his own remark: “‘Schumann stands 
where he stood, impregnable—as does 
Wagner” ; to which we add : Where now 
stands Grieg? 

. + * 

Wagner’s letters to Ferd. Praeger will 
appear in the first quarterly No. of the 
Bayreuther Blatter, “ after the original,” 
i.e. somewhat different to their appear- 
ance in the German version of Wagner 
as I knew him.—Mr Finck has written 
the Musical Courier (New York, Dec. 
20, 93) a letter of over three columns, to 
shew how pleased he is with himself, his 
slang, and his book on Wagner. 





